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VOL. XX May 19, 1946 NO. 7 
CHRIST’S STAKE IN MARRIAGE 


NCIENT Christian art sometimes represents the figure of 
Christ standing between and above a Christian man 
and woman who are being married.’ This picture 
points to a truth that is not always fully grasped by 
young Catholic men and women who are planning to 

marry. Indeed, even priests and religious, and others who have 
the grave charge of imparting instruction on marriage, may be 
unaware, or only dimly aware, of the ultimate implications of 
this great truth. 

The point I have in mind is beautifully brought out by Mat- 
thias Joseph Scheeben,’ one of the foremost theologians of the 
modern era. In this article I shall give a brief account of several 
ideas he develops with masterly insight. 

Marriage between Christians, as every Catholic knows, differs 
greatly from marriage between unbaptized persons, for Christian 
matrimony is a sacrament, and therefore symbolizes and confers 
grace. This is a statement of a fact. But what does it mean? Does 
it mean that Christ, without touching the marital union itself, 
merely attaches special graces to marriage for the easier attainment 
of its purpose? Such a notion is grotesque in its inadequacy. Per- 
haps the best way to approach a realistic understanding of Chris- 
tian marriage is to contrast it with marriage prior to the coming 
of Christ. 








MARRIAGE BEFORE THE TIME OF CHRIST 


Looked at from a purely natural point of view marriage is 
the fitting, habitual union of a man and a woman for the propa- 


*An example is the fourth century bas-relief sculpture on the sarcophagus of 
Probus and Proba, reproduced in Wilpert, La fede della chiesa nascente (Vatican 
City, 1938), fig. 133. Our Lord, leaning forth from a nimbus slightly above 
the floor level of the church, holds in His extended hands two crowns directly 
over the heads of the bridal couple, who have their right hands clasped on top 
of a large, open Bible. 

*See section 85 of his work, Die Mysterien des Christentums. An English 
translation of this book, to be published by the B. Herder Book Company of St. 
Louis, is now in press. 
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gation of the human race. Nature obviously intends the race to 
continue, and that children shall be born and reared. This is the 
purpose for which the association between man and woman js 
designed. The sublimity of this end raises the marriage contract 
above all other contracts. The demands of this end take away 
from the contracting parties all power to lay down conditions 
of their union according to their own discretion. No particular 
individual is obliged to marry. But once a man and a woman 
marry, they must enter into such relationship with each other as 
is necessary to realize the purpose of marriage. 

The matrimonial union has a religious aspect even in view of 
its natural end. For there is question of bringing into the world 
new images of God, who are to honor and love God on earth 
from generation to generation, and are meant to possess God for 
their happiness during all eternity. Therefore even the natural 
union has a religious basis, and the duties arising from the mar- 
riage state have a more sacred character than all other natural or 
freely contracted obligations of men toward one another. When 
a man and a woman unite in marriage they not only take on 
obligations toward each other and the children they look forward 
to, but they dedicate themselves to God for a holy service, the 
spread of His kingdom. The contracting parties enter into a close 
union with God as the Creator of the souls of their children; God 
wills to extend His kingdom with the aid of human parents. 

It is because of the sacred and even religious purpose of matri- 
mony, and because of the fact that God Himself is vitally inter- 
ested in the attainment of this purpose, that He has taken the 
marriage bond under His own protection by a special, positive 
law, as He has done with no other human relationship. This is 
the meaning of the words: ‘‘God created man to his own image: 
to the image of God he created him; male and female he created 
them. And God blessed them, saying: Increase and multiply, and 
fill the earth’’ (Gen. 1:27f.). 

For the realization of the purpose of matrimony, the procreation 
of children, God must directly intervene to render the married 
couple fruitful, by creating the souls of their offspring. Hence He 
also willed to intervene directly in the contracting of the union 
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CHRIST’S STAKE 


between man and wife. He did not merely permit them to dedicate 
themselves to this sacred purpose, but positively consecrated them 
to it by His own will. Since the married couple can achieve the 
end of matrimony only by acting as God’s instruments, God willed 
that they should enter into the union not merely on their own 
authority, but in His name. 

This gave to the meaning of marriage a new turn, which it 
would not have if matrimony were a purely natural institution. 
The good disposed of in the marriage contract, the body as a 
principle of generation, was reserved to God Himself. It was an 
instrument belonging to God, a sacred thing, which the contract- 
ing parties could surrender to each other and accept from each 
other only in the name of God. In both respects they could act 
only in virtue of the divine authority. Henceforth it was not so 
much they themselves who directly joined each other; rather it 
was God who joined them to each other through their mutual 
consent. 

As a result of this special dependence on God, the marriage 
union is withdrawn from the free disposal of the bridal couple. 
The rights of God are the first concern whenever any question of 
the dissolution or extension of the bond comes up. God's inter- 
vention unites the husband and wife more closely than they could 
unite themselves. By making their union dependent on Himself, 
He has stregthened it and rendered it incapable of being shared 
with others or dissolved. Of course, God is at liberty to permit 
it to be shared or dissolved, if He judges that special reasons war- 
rant. But under no circumstances can man by his own authority 
dissolve or in any way modify the union he has contracted in the 
name of God. ‘““What God hath joined together, let no man put 
asunder’ (Mt. 19:6). Obviously, no earthly power can exercise 
any jurisdiction at all over the substance of matrimony, since 
earthly authority has disposal only of the rights of man, but 
never of the rights of God. 

Thus, even prescinding from any supernatural rank and destiny 
of the contracting parties, matrimony had from the beginning a 
sacred, religious character. For in contracting marriage a man and 
a woman bind themselves not only to each other, but also to God, 
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and are bound to each other by God, so that any violation of the 
contract takes on the aspect of a sacrilege. 

Marriage is vastly more sacred and holy when the man and 
woman entering it are raised to the supernatural order, and unite 
for a supernatural end. 

This was the situation in the beginning with our first parents 
in the Garden of Eden. They joined in marriage as God's chil- 
dren for the spread of God’s supernatural kingdom. Their union 
was not merely religious, but supernaturally holy. Adam and Eve 
themselves were holy with sanctifying grace, the purpose for which 
they married was holy, and God intervened to found the super- 
natural order. 

In one respect an even greater blessing was bound up with the 
marriage of Adam and Eve than with Christian marriage. As long 
as they remained in the state of grace, the Holy Spirit was so inti- 
mately present and active in them with His supernatural fruitful- 
ness that without further ado the children begotten by them would 
come into existence not as mere children of men, but as children 
of God. When our first parents contracted their union with each 
other, they also entered into union with the Holy Spirit as the 
source of supernatural grace for the whole human family. 

The fruit of Christian marriage does not come into being en- 
dowed with the grace of the Holy Spirit. Hence it might appear 
that Christian marriage does not possess as high and supernatural 
an excellence as matrimony in Paradise. But a careful consideration 
shows clearly that the comparison favors Christian marriage. 


CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE 

Marriage between Christians is as much superior to marriage 
between our first parents as the Christian is superior to Adam in 
Paradise. 

What is a Christian? He is a person who in baptism is received 
into the Mystical Body of the God-Man through the character of 
Christ that is stamped upon him. He belongs to Christ body and 
soul. When a Christian marries a baptized person, not merely two 
human beings, but two consecrated members of Christ’s Body enter 
into union for the purpose of dedicating themselves to the exten- 
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CHRIST’S STAKE 


sion and growth of that Body. Their union can have no other 
intrinsic aim than to beget the children they expect for Christ, to 
whom the husband and wife themselves belong, just as their chil- 
dren are destined for Christ’s Body and for participation in its 
divine life. Accordingly, when a Christian man and woman marry, 
they can act only in the name of Christ, their divine Head, to whom 
they belong, and for whom they function as His members. In par- 
ticular, they can dispose of their bodies as sources of new human 
life only according to the mind of Christ. For their bodies are no 
longer their own flesh, but the flesh of Christ. 

This point is supremely important for a deeper understanding 
of Christian marriage. The doctrine is based on the teaching of 
St. Paul in First Corinthians, 6:15-20: ‘“‘Know you not that your 
bodies are the members of Christ? .. . Or know you not that your 
members are the temple of the Holy Ghost, who is in you, whom 
you have from God, and you are not your own?’’ The Apostle 
immediately draws the inference, and shows what an abominable 
crime it would be to rob Christ of the body belonging to Him by 
lascivious and illicit use. 

In other words, the Christian man and woman can unite in 
marriage only on the basis of their oneness with Christ. The union 
of each with the divine Head is carried over into the union of each 
with the other. Their union with Christ transfigures and consoli- 
dates their union with each other, so that no civil power can touch 
it, and they themselves can in no way change it. 


THE GREAT MYSTERY 


The characteristic excellence of Christian marriage, which raises 
it high above marriage in Paradise, is brought out by designating 
it as the ‘‘sacrament”’ of the union between Christ and the Church, 
with reference to St. Paul’s teaching in the fifth chapter of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. 

‘This is a great mystery’’ [or sacrament, according to the Douay 
Version], says the Apostle; ‘I mean as pointing to Christ and 
to the Church.”’ He is speaking of the husband's obligation to love 
his wife, as Christ loves the Church. For this reason let a man 
leave even father and mother, in order to cleave to his wife, as had 
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been proclaimed to Adam in the Garden of Eden. It is here that 
St. Paul adds: ‘“This is a great mystery,’’ namely this oneness of 
a man with his wife, ‘I mean as pointing to Christ and to the 
Church.”’ 

In these words the Apostle endeavors to make clear the nature 
and duties of Christian marriage by comparing it with the union 
between Christ and the Church, which is its ideal and its root. 
By baptism, he instructs us, the Christian husband and wife are 
made members of the Body of Christ. They have already been 
received into the union of Christ with His Church. As members 
of the Church, which is the bride of Christ, they themselves are 
wedded to Christ. They can rightfully unite with each other in 
matrimony only for the end which Christ aims at in His union 
with the Church, that is, the further extension of His Mystical 
Body. Their attitude must be regulated by the spirit of Christ's 
union with the Church. They can act only in the name of Christ 
and the Church, because their bodies belong to Christ and His 
Church. Therefore the right of disposing of their bodies pertains 
in the first instance not to the earthly marriage, but to the heavenly 
nuptials. Their union joins with the union between Christ and 
the Church to cooperate with it for a single supernatural purpose. 
They must cooperate precisely as members of the Body of Christ 
in His Church, and hence as organs of that Body. For the very 
reason that their marriage is based on the marriage of Christ with 
the Church, the married couple are wedded to Christ in their mar- 
riage with each other, and they supply the union between Christ 
and the Church with a new organ for bringing about the extension 
of Christ’s Mystical Body. 

Seen in this light, the relation of Christian marriage to the 
union of Christ with His Church stands revealed in its full splen- 
dor, thus excelling even marriage in Paradise. Christian marriage 
towers above the marriage of our first parents because of the higher 
dignity of the bridal pair, the higher purpose it has, and the closer 
relation to the marriage of the God-Man with the Church, which 
it vividly represents. 

This higher rank is not impaired by the fact that the children 
who are the fruit of Christian marriage do not forthwith, as in 
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CHRIST’S STAKE 


the marriage of Paradise, come into the world with divine life, in 
the beauty of sanctifying grace. Although marriage does not now 
straightway transmit the life of grace to its offspring, it brings 
forth children destined for rebirth by the flowering in them of 
the heavenly fruitfulness proper to the union of Christ with the 
Church. In itself, Christian marriage would be far better fitted to 
transmit grace than marriage in Paradise. If, notwithstanding, the 
children of Christian parents are not born in grace, the reason is, 
Scheeben suggests, that the God-Man wishes to consecrate each of 
His members individually, and that He desires to bring about the 
rebirth of the fruit of the flesh not in the flesh, but in the virginal 
womb of the Church. 

The sacramental efficacy of Christian marriage, which is not so 
manifest in the transmission of grace to the children born of this 
union, is clearly revealed in the conferring of grace to the con- 
tracting parties. When a Christian man and woman marry, they 
enter into a closer union with the God-Man as the Bridegroom of 
the Church. He Himself receives them into greater intimacy with 
Himself, and consecrates them for their exalted office as active 
organs in His Mystical Body. By reason of their new rank, new 
grace and new life flow into the members from the Head. This is 
chiefly an increase of sanctifying grace, but it also involves a right 
to all the actual graces they require in their new state to carry out 
their sublime functions. 

SOME CONSEQUENCES 

It follows from the nature of Christian marriage that the hus- 
band and wife must love each other not merely with natural love, 
but with supernatural love; for they are both members of Christ, 
and both together are representatives of His mystical marriage with 
the Church. They must love and honor — yes, honor — their 
children not only as the fruit of their own bodies, but as the fruit 
of the mystical nuptials between Christ and His Church, that is, as 
children of God. They must take the place of Christ and the 
Church with regard to their children, as their teachers, guardians, 
and models. This is a lofty, supernatural vocation, which needs 
all the greater graces in view of the fact that they who are thus 
called are still in the grip of the weakness of the flesh, and that 
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their children, who are burdened with the same infirmity, can be 
brought up to the full measure of Christ’s maturity only at the 
expense of great effort. But all these graces come to them from the 
marriage of Christ with the Church, that marriage which they 
serve as consecrated organs, and which is renewed and continued 
in their own union. 

In the sacrament of matrimony the Church clasps to her heart 
the very first of all human relationships, that upon which the ex- 
istence and propagation of human nature depends. God has willed 
to extend the Mystical Body of His incarnate Son through the 
agency of human parents. This is Christ’s stake in marriage. He 
is an interested party whenever a Christian man and woman enter 
into the holy alliance of matrimony. In these days of the break- 
down of the family, priests and Catholic educators cannot be too 
insistent in teaching with the utmost clarity the true nature of 
Christian marriage, as revealed to us by the Spirit of truth. 


CYRIL VOLLERT, S.J. 


ISS 
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A CATHOLIC ELEMENT IN ENGLISH PROSE 


EWMAN'S sweeping characterization of English lit- 

erature as Protestant has caused many to pass over the 

Catholic influences on English prose style. Taken as 

Newman meant them, his words are altogether true 

and could be contradicted only with difficulty, since 

English letters did reach their final development after the Protestant 
Revolt. From the sixteenth century on every great English writer, 
with a few remarkable exceptions, have been Protestants. Newman 
himself developed his style before his conversion, although his 
greatest works the Apologia and the Idea of a University he wrote 
as a Catholic. One would be safe in saying that English writers 
have been consistently militant Protestants. But Newman's estimate 
is not altogether just. As Chesterton remarks, Newman's “‘generous 
piece of candor might well be represented as even too generous.” 
Amid the deep-rooted prejudices and hatred of Catholicism in 
English letters, the great Catholic tradition has found a place, 
having woven itself subtly and gloriously into the fibre of Eng- 
lish prose. What surprises on consideration is not that it is there, 
but that Protestants often sense its presence and Catholics miss it. 


No one reads the great English prose writers attentively without 
being enchanted by the sonorous melody of English verbal music. 
This music did not just happen or get there any more than music 
gets anywhere by accident. It has its ancestry. Through it courses 
the noble strains of Catholic liturgical prayer. English prose, then, 
cannot be regarded as one outstanding English critic has remarked 
of the Book of Common Prayer, “‘a wonder before which I can 
only stand humble and aghast.’’ The writers after the Reforma- 
tion found a language already born and nurtured by the many 
editors of pious books before Cranmer wrote the Prayer Book. 
Cranmer and the authors of the King James Bible could reject the 
old faith, but they could not erase from consciousness the majesty 
of Latin prose that had been sounding in English churches for 
centuries. Professor Lowes of Harvard, after praising the simplicity 
of the King James Bible, which he believes represents its Hebrew 
element, writes: 
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For centuries the ears of English speaking people had been attuned 
to the sonorous diction of the service of the Church —to the 
majestic Latin of its offices and hymns. And for sheer splendor of 
verbal music the Latin of the Church — if I may express my own 
opinion — has never been surpassed. 

Saintsbury, likewise, in his English Prose Rhythm grants 
without reservation the musical qualities of the Vulgate. He insti- 
tutes a comparison on the basis of the pericope from Isaias which 
is read in our churches on the feast of the Epiphany, ‘‘surge et illu- 
minare Jerusalem .. .’’ He thinks the King James rendition sur- 
passes in musical effectiveness all the modern languages with which 
he is conversant. It is better, also, than the Greek with its initial 
repetition of photizei, photizet; better even than the Latin of 
Jerome. He adds, however, that the Vulgate speaks for itself. It 
needs no analysis, no commendation of critics. 

Through the English Bible, the Latin of the Church reached 
the great writers of England. John Ruskin, for example, was 
indirectly influenced. As a boy his mother had him read the Bible 
aloud daily, with proper emphasis, under pain of repeating until 
he had it just right. Small wonder Benson could state: 


It is at least certain, in Ruskin’s case, that he owed much to his 
inflexible Biblical training . . .. One whose memory was so retentive, 
and whose ear for the music of words was so sensitve, did indisputably 
gain an incredible mastery of cadence and serious rhetoric from the 
restrained economy and the noble passion of Scriptural traditions. 
Swinburne, too, found himself under the enchantment of Scrip- 
tural beauty. I have seen a professor dupe a class of graduate 
students into thinking he was reading from Swinburne when, in 
reality, he was reading Job. He began reading from Swinburne 
and in the course of his reading he switched from Swinburne to a 
Bible he had hidden underneath his textbook. So similar in tone, 
rhythm, and style was this selection from Job to the poem of 
Swinburne, no one uncovered the ruse. The professor proceeded 
to make his point. Swinburne, contrary to the conclusions of 
many, took something from the Bible, even though the austerity 
of the Bible, its simplicity and restraint, is often far from him. 
The influence of Church Latin on English prose becomes clearer 
when the Book of Common Prayer is considered. As Cranmer set 
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ENGLISH PROSE 


himself —- and set himself is the proper phrase, because his genius 
is ‘‘not of that spontaneous kind, which produces great sentences 
or pages in flashes’’ — to his Prayer Book, he could not reach into 
his brain and obliterate the traces of his Catholic formation and 
prayer life. It is especially when he is most Catholic that he is at 
his finest. There is sich an exact resemblance between the cadences 
of his Prayer Book and the collects of the missal that some have 
not hesitated to maintain that he consciously reproduced the 
rhythms of the collects. Such an opinion, however, appears ex- 
treme and difficult to establish. All agree that Cranmer’s transla- 
tions are literary gems. His Litany, the boast of Anglicans, is an 
adaptation of our Litany of the Saints. In both matter and form, 

Cranmer owes a debt to the Mother Church he so wilfully re- 

jected. Nothing could be truer than that the Book of Common 

Prayer is not the first great Protestant Book, but the last great 

Catholic Book. 

Admiration for the Book of Common Prayer and the King 
James Bible as far as literature is concerned is almost universal. In 
this respect the comments of literary men converted to Catholicism 
are interesting. Father Faber writes of the King James Bible: 

It lives in one’s ear like music that is never forgotten, like the sound 
of church bells, which the convert hardly knows how he can forego. 
Its felicities often seem to be almost things rather than mere words. 
It is part of the national mind, the anchor of national seriousness. 
The memory of the dead passes into it. The potent traditions of 
childhood are in its verses. 

Chesterton is not less laudatory of the Book of Common Prayer: 
I can speak, I think, for many other converts, when I say that the 
only thing that can produce any sort of nostalgia or romantic regret, 
any shadow of homesickness in one who has in truth come home, is 
the rhythm of Cranmer’s prose. 

The lesson, if a lesson be needed, is clear: appreciation of what 
we have. Despite the glory of the English Prayer Book and the 
Bible, we Catholics can look with pride to the treasures of the 
missal, breviary and Vulgate. A translation cannot equal the 
original, even if the hand of the translator wields all the bewitchery 
of Cranmer. The following comment of the critic Logan Persall 
Smith brings out the untranslatableness of Latin when he com- 
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pares the collect for peace with its translation in the Book of 
Common Prayer: 


The damage done to our speech by our loss of inflections has, in spite 
of its immense advantages in perspicuity and ease, been more than 
once noticed; and attention has been called to delicate and innumer- 
able beauties which Greek and Latin authors (especially Latin) can 
create by the subtle placing of their words. Robert Bridges illustrates 
this beauty, this graceful variety of syntax, which is forbidden to 
us, by an example from the second collect at Evening Prayer in our 
Prayer Book — Give unto thy servants that peace which the world 
cannot give. This is a translation he says, of the Latin da servis tuis 
illam, quam mundus non potest, pacem. “The English is good,’ 
Bridges adds, ‘but the artistic order of the Latin words, which in 
English would be an unintelligible disorder, assists and enforces the 
meaning without the slightest obscurity, and the words group them- 
selves in a sort of dance figure, instead of a ‘march past.’ 


Another non-Catholic, a professor of English Literature, one 
of the first to study the influence of Latin rhythm on English 
prose, once made this comment to me. “‘A number of years ago,” 
he said in substance, “I heard a Catholic priest give an invocation 
at a public convention. His product would have disgraced a school- 
boy. Yet I have heard some Protestant ministers recite prayers on 
similar occasions which rose and fell with the mighty tonal 
swells of the Prayer Book or the Roman missal. I cannot under- 
stand how a priest can recite the incomparable prayers of his office 
day in and day out and not be influenced.’’ Underlying this criti- 
cism of one priest there is a sincere compliment to the Catholic 
Church. 

VINCENT R. VASEY, S.M. 





We must begin religion with what looks like a form. Our 
fault will be, not in beginning it as a form, but in continuing 
it as a form. For it is our duty to be ever striving and praying 
to enter into the real spirit of our services, and in proportion 
as we understand and love them, they will cease to be a form 
and task, and will be the real expressions of our minds. Thus 
we shall gradually be changed in heart from servants into sons 
of Almighty God.— —-CARDINAL NEWMAN, Parochial and 
Plain Sermons, III, pp. 93f. 
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REDEMPTIVE ACTS OF HISTORY RE-ENACTED 
IN EUCHARISTIC MYSTERY 


N an earlier article’ we pointed out how St. Hildegarde in a 
vision saw the eucharistic sacrifice as the re-enactment of the 
mysteries of the nativity, the death, the burial, the resur- 
rection and the ascension of our Lord. This charismatic 
interpretation of the Eucharist seems to be so full of wonders 

that we almost feel afraid all its charm and beauty will dissolve 
into mere pious symbolism and external analogies as soon as we 
ask about its scriptural background and its dogmatic foundation. 
It is therefore a cause for both joy and gratitude that we are able 
to find a scriptural basis for it in the epistles of St. Paul and a 
dogmatic tradition in the writings of the Fathers. In the present 
article we shall inquire into the scriptural basis. 


St. Hildegarde described her visions in the language of the 
Canon, more particularly, in the terms and with the ideas of the 
“Unde memores’”’ prayer. The question about the scriptural basis 
of her interpretation is accordingly equivalent to that of the scrip- 
tural background of the anamnesis. After a few introductory state- 
ments in which we define the points at issue, we shall therefore 
first analyze the scriptural background of the anamnesis generally, 
and then more specifically of the several mysteries mentioned 
therein. 

The current (post-Tridentine) interpretation of the anamnesis 
can be summarized as follows: It is a commemorative prayer indi- 
cating that the eucharistic sacrifice is the objective memorial of the 
passion of our Lord. The association of the mysteries of the 
nativity, resurrection, ascension, etc., is regarded as a mere sub- 
jective, mental and oral commemoration. That is to say, the 
objective memorial of the death of our Lord in the consecration 
and the following declaration about it in the anamnesis are the 
occasion of calling to mind also the historical events of the other 
mysteries. 

The interpretation of St. Hildegarde, however, contains two 
kinds of statements, her own testimony and the testimony of the 





1Cf. Vol. XX, No. 2 (December 30, 1945), pp. 69-80. 
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heavenly voice, both to the effect that the eucharistic sacrifice is an 
objective memorial of ALL the mysteries of the life of our Lord, 
particularly of those mentioned in the anemnesis. According to her 
own testimony, St. Hildegarde as in a mirror saw appear in the 
eucharistic “‘sacraments’’ in ‘‘true manifestation’’ the nativity, the 
passion, the burial, the resurrection and the ascension as they were 
accomplished on earth. She repeats her statement, substituting for 
the substantives of the five mysteries the participles of the present 
tense: ‘“Mysteria nascentis ex virgine, et patientis in cruce ac sepulti 
in sepulcro, necnon resurgentis a mortuis, et ascendentis ad coelos.”’ 
The testimony of the heavenly voice is introduced with the ques- 
tion: ‘“What is this?’’ — an allusion to the words of consecration 
and to the testimony of the heavenly Father at the baptism of 
Christ in the Jordan and at the transfiguration. The right hand 
which appeared indicates likewise the character of a testimony. 
This testimony twice declares in general terms the significance of 
the eucharistic sacrifice: ‘“There appears before My eyes what My 
Son has suffered in the world for love of man,’’ and ‘Whatever 
My Son has suffered in His flesh bodily for the redemption of 
man.’ Yet a third time the five specific mysteries are enumerated 
in the same order as above. 


St. Hildegarde declared that she saw the mysteries in the sacra- 
ments. The heavenly voice specifies this point with the addition: 
“In the consecration namely of the aforesaid oblation appear... 
Furthermore there are added as reasons of the manifestation of 
these mysteries in the Eucharist: “‘. . . because they have killed the 
death of mankind. . . because I have not forgotten them, but shall 
have them before Me till the consummation of time . . . because I 
want them to be manifested in order to draw to heaven the elect 
who shall as chosen members perfect the Body of My Son.”’ 


THE ANAMNESIS AND 1 Cor. 11:24-26 


The anamnesis is inspired by St. Paul; it has incorporated the 
words of Christ, “‘Do this for a commemoration of Me,”’ and the 
added declaration of St. Paul, ‘‘For as often as you eat this bread 
and drink the chalice you shall shew the death of the Lord until 
He come.’’ We shall analyze first the meaning of the command of 
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HISTORY AND MYSTERY 


Christ and of St. Paul’s declaration, and then compare the anam- 
nesis with both. 

The command of Christ refers to the ordination of the apostles 
as priests and as celebrants of the Eucharist.” Only St. Luke — the 
disciple and companion of St. Paul — and St. Paul himself record 
this command. St. Luke mentions it only once, after the consecra- 
tion of the host; St. Paul twice, after the consecration of each 
species. The second time St. Paul adds the specifying declaration: 
“For as often as you eat this bread and drink the chalice you shew 
the death of the Lord until He come.’ This declaration specifies 
the command in three respects: with the terms “‘shew,”’ “death of 
the Lord,”’ and “‘until He come.”’ 

The term ‘‘shew”’ is a specification of “‘commemoration.”’ ““To 
do for a commemoration,”’ or “‘to commemorate,” refers to the 
celebration of the Eucharist and is equivalent to “‘offering the 
commemorative sacrifice."” The word ‘‘shew’’ indicates the specific 
manner of the eucharistic celebration and alludes to the most prom- 
inent types of it in the Old Testament. “‘Shew’’ with its equivalent 
terms (as found in the anamneses of the Eastern Liturgies) ‘‘shew 
forth,’ ‘‘set forth,’’ ‘‘announce,”’ “‘proclaim,”’ ‘“‘declare,’’ refers 
first of all to the words of consecration with their threefold sig- 
nificance. 1) Pronounced in the person of the priest in connection 
with the historical narrative of the institution, the words ‘“This is 
My body,” “‘This is My blood,’’ commemorate historically the 
institution of the Eucharist. 2) Pronounced simultaneously in the 
person of Christ they have pragmatical significance: they effect what 
they signify and are the “‘setting forth” of the eucharistic memor- 
ial of Christ. 3) The pragmatical significance presupposed, they 
are a statement with logical significance, declaring the truth of the 
accomplished consecration. The command of Christ is fulfilled as 
soon as the words of consecration are pronounced. To pronounce 
them with their threefold significance is the declaration, the proc- 
lamation understood by St. Paul in the term “‘shew.’” 


“Si quis dixerit, illis verbis: Hoc facitte in meam commemorationem (Le. 22: 
19: 1 Cor. 11:24), Christum non instituisse Apostolos sacerdotes, aut non ordi- 
nasse, ut ipsi aliique sacerdotes offerrent corpus et sanguinem suum:A.S.”’ (Trent, 
Sess. XXII, can. 2). 

®There is still another relation implied in the term ‘‘shew’’ insofar as it con- 
nects the ‘‘proclamation” of the words of consecration with its types in the Old 
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The term “‘death of the Lord’ is a specification of the phrase 
“of Me’’ in Christ’s command. The intention of the Apostle in 
this specification, and the intention of the declaration as a whole, 
is to inspire the Corinthians with due respect and reverence for 
the eucharistic sacrifice. St. Paul does not record the institution 
of the Eucharist in this letter for the sole purpose of instructing 
the Corinthians about it. This he had done previously (1 Cor. 
11:23: “‘which also I delivered unto you”); they knew it, they 
celebrated it. His intention is to correct abuses which had crept 
into the celebration of the Eucharist at Corinth. He had heard 
that they behaved as if it were a banquet of common bread and 
common drink. He reproaches them and reminds them of the 
sacred character of the Eucharist. For this reason he mentions the 
words of Christ, and specifies the word ‘‘commemoration of Me” 
with the declaration that it is the “showing of the death of the 
Lord.”” The eating is an eating of the body of Christ, the drinking 
is the drinking of His blood, so really and truly, that an unworthy 
behavior which does not distinguish this bread from common 
food, and the chalice from common drink, means an eating and 
drinking unto condemnation. Full of sorrow and resignation the 
Apostle adds: ‘‘not discerning the Lord’s body . . . therefore are 
there many infirm and weak among you, and many sleep’’ (1 Cor. 
11:29). Because they were so forgetful and behaved so disrespect- 
fully at the celebration of the commemorative sacrifice, which means 
the setting forth of Christ’s death, they are visited with many 





Testament. ‘‘Shew forth’’ is a translation of the Hebrew ‘‘Haggadah,”’ the name 
of the Jewish Passover rite, containing the ritual narrative of the Exodus (later 
also contained in the Hallel Pss. 112-117). This ritual narrative is introduced 
with the question of the youngest member at the Paschal table: ‘‘What is this?” 
The answer is given in terms of the proclamation ordained by God in Ex. 13:8, 
14: ‘And thou shalt show thy son in that day saying: This is done because of 
that which the Lord did unto me when I came forth out of Egypt... . And it 
shall be when thy son asketh thee in time to come saying: What is this? that 
thou shalt say unto him: With a strong hand the Lord brought us forth out of 
the land of Egypt ... .”’ The deliverance out of Egypt was sealed with the 
thanksgiving sacrifice on Mount Sinai and with the establishment of the Covenant. 
The sacrificial proclamation of the Covenant is described in the words: ‘‘And 
Moses took the blood, and sprinkled it on the people, and said: This is the blood 
of the Covenant, which the Lord has made with you concerning all these words.” 
The relation of these types to the words of consecration is indicated in Heb. 
9:20. St. Paul alludes to the same types with the term ‘‘shew’’ of his declaration 
in 1 Cor. 1]. 
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HISTORY AND MYSTERY 


afflictions, with premature death, perhaps even with eternal damna- 
tion. 

Such is the meaning of the declaration of St. Paul: it contains 
a specification of the eucharistic memorial sacrifice and is at the 
same time a reproof: ‘“‘You must be mindful (and behave accord- 
ingly) that you show the death of the Lord.”’ St. Paul introduced 
1 Cor. 11 with the words: ‘‘Now I praise you, brethren, that in 
all things you are mindful of me (mei memores estis), and keep 
my ordinances as I have delivered them to you.’’ But in verse 17 
he continues: “Now this I ordain, not praising you,”’ etc., because 
they were not mindful of the instruction he had given them about 
the eucharistic celebration. 

The ‘‘Unde memores”’ of the Roman Canon and the anamnesis 
in all Liturgies is inspired by St. Paul and worded according to 
the declaration in 1 Cor. 11:23. The ‘“‘therefore’’ connects the 
anamnesis with both: with the command of Christ and with the 
declaration of St. Paul. It is an answer to the command of Christ 
and an assurance with the meaning: “‘O Lord, as Thou didst 
command _us to do, we are doing. We offer the commemorative sac- 
rifice, we set forth the sacrificial memorial.’’ At the same time 
the anamnesis replies to the admonition of St. Paul contained in 
his specific declaration, so that the ‘Unde memores . . . tam beatae 
passionis .. ."’ has the meaning: ‘““We are mindful of the fact that 
we are setting forth the death of the Lord in this sacrificial 
memorial.”’ 

For a complete interpretation of the anamnesis it is to be noted 
that in most Liturgies a double anamnesis is found: one before 
the Canon or Anaphora (sometimes within the Anaphora imme- 
diately before consecration), the other after consecration. The 
preconsecratory anamnesis in the Roman rite is the prayer ‘‘Suscipe 
Sancta Trinitas.’’ This preconsecratory anamnesis indicates that 
the whole eucharistic rite which follows is the execution of the 
commemoration commanded by Christ. The postconsecratory 
anamnesis indicates that the command has been fulfilled. Although 
the verbs of both prayers are in the present tense, the ‘‘offerimus”’ 
of the first anamnesis refers to the consecration which follows, 
that of the second to the consecration accomplished. This is the 
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interpretation proposed by Cardinal Bessarion (d. 1472) at the 
Council of Florence (1438-1445), and accepted by the Fathers 
of the Council more particularly in regard to the epiclesis. But 
this so-called “‘dramatic theory’’ applies equally to the anamnesis. 

Concluding the analysis of the fundamental idea of the anam- 
nesis we may say: the whole eucharistic rite is the execution in a 
wider sense of the ‘““commemoration’’ commanded by Christ; in 
the strict sense and essentially the command is carried into effect 
in the central act of the consecration. The commemorative prayer 
after consecration, however, justifies its name of anamnesis in a 
particular manner, because, inspired by St. Paul, it is a calling to 
mind of the significance of the consecration as a setting forth of the 
death of the Lord, and an exhortation to respectful behavior, to 
devout disposition. The Church is giving herself and her priests 
this admonition in order not to incur temporal punishment, afflic- 
tion through sickness and premature death, and even dread judg- 
ment hereafter.” 


THE MYSTERIES SPECIFIED 


The declaration of St. Paul which has inspired the anamnesis 
does not make mention of any other mystery besides the death of 
our Lord. Similarly, the description of the Eucharist by St. Justin 
Martyr (d. 167) speaks only of the Eucharist as the memory of 
the passion of Christ. The anamnesis of the Euchology of Serapion 
(towards the end of the third century) likewise echoes the original 
Pauline formula. 

On the other hand, beginning with the first complete anaphora 
exstant, that of the Apostle Tradition of St. Hippolytus (ca. 
220), practically all Liturgies have added the resurrection: ‘‘Mind- 
ful therefore of His death and resurrection... .’’ The Liturgy of 








‘Some authors, puzzled by the present tense of the ‘‘offerimus’’ in the post- 
consecratory anamnesis, go astray in their interpretation in either of two ways: 
some understand it as the essential commemoration of the sacrifice, others as the 
essential oblation in the sacrifice. 

°The Oriental anamneses have preserved more expressively the spirit of St. 
Paul, his calling to mind, with appropriate verbs and adjectives. E. g., Lit. of 
Armenians: “‘Commemorating and celebrating this great and fearful and holy 
and life-giving and divine mystery.’’ Malab. Lit.: ‘‘We therefore . . . glorify. 
exalt, and venerate this memorial and sacrifice, this mystery, great, terrible, holy 
and divine... .” 
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HISTORY AND MYSTERY 


the Apostolic Constitutions VIII has already included the ascension 
and second coming. Some of the most important Liturgies of the 
East (fragment of Deir-Balizeh, Lit. of St. James, Syrian, St. 
Mark, St. Basil) show moreover a significant new feature: they 
record the declaration of St. Paul (with the additional mention of 
the resurrection) in conjunction with the command of the Lord 
as if they were His words, and add the anamnesis in identical 
terms. Thus the Liturgy of St. Basil has: ‘Do this in remembrance 
of Me. For as often as you eat of this bread and drink this cup 
you declare My death and confess My resurrection.’’ Then follows 
the anamnesis: “Therefore, we also, O Master, remembering this 
saving passion, this quickening cross, the three-day burial, the 
resurrection from the dead, the ascension into heaven, the seating 
at Thy right hand, God and Father, and His glorious and terrible 
coming, offer... .’’ This formula suggests that the command of 
Christ, “‘Do this in commemoration of Me,” contains implicitly 
the declaration of St. Paul; further, that the mystery of ‘‘the 
death of the Lord”’ implicitly includes the resurrection and ascen- 
sion, etc..And such is in fact the case. We propose in the following, 
therefore, to prove that in the mind of St. Paul the proclamation 
of the death of the Lord implicitly contains that of the resur- 
rection and ascension, etc., and shall add reasons why the Apostle 
made explicit mention only of Christ’s death. 


THE ‘“‘REDEEMING’”’ DEATH 


The central idea of the teaching of St. Paul is Christ crucified 
and glorified. In his thought the resurrection of Christ is insep- 
arable from His death: ‘‘He was delivered up for our sins and rose 
again for our justification’’ (Rom. 4:25).° It is the idea of the 
“redeeming’’ death which connects the death of Christ with His 
glorification. The sacrifice of Christ requires for its efficacy as neces- 
sary extrinsic complement its acceptance by God. The passion is 
the “‘traditio”’ in the sacrifice of Christ, the glorification its “‘accep- 
tatio."’ As in the case of the holocausts of the Old Testament the 





*In many Eastern anamneses the text of | Cor. 15:3-4 resounds forcefully: 
“I delivered unto you first of all what I also received. how that Christ died for 
our sins, according to the Scriptures, and that he was buried, and that he rose 
again the third day, according to the Scriptures.” 
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fire falling down from heaven upon altar and sacrifice revealed its 
acceptance by God, so the glorification of Christ by the fire of the 
divinity constitutes and reveals the acceptance of His sacrifice. By 
glorification the sacrifice of Christ is accepted, ratified and made 
efficacious; the death is the ‘‘redeeming’’ death, His body and 
blood life-giving and vivifying. This is the thought of St. Paul 
throughout his writings, especially in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
At first sight it seems surprising to read that Christ became High- 
priest by entering heaven, that He offered His sacrifice in heaven: 
“For if he were on earth, he would not be a priest’’ (Heb. 8:4) ; 
“By his own blood he entered into the holy place . . . to appear 
in the presence of God, by the sacrifice of himself he appeared” 
(Heb. 9:12). The glorification is not an intrinsic element of the 
sacrifice of Christ, but its necessary extrinsic complement, its con- 
summation which makes it efficacious. The resurrection is the de- 
scent of the glory of God, of the celestial fire upon the holocaust; 
the ascension is the raising up of the victim to God; they are the 
two stages of glorification.’ 


The eucharistic sacrifice is the memorial of the redeeming death 
of Christ. The eucharistic sacrifice is valid, ratified and accepted, 
because of the ratification and acceptance of the bloody sacrifice. 
Consecration is valid, efficacious, accomplished, because of the 
communication of the fire of the glorified Christ. Therefore the 
eucharistic sacrifice is the re-enactment of the passion and of the 
glorification.® 





*“Tn the Jewish sacrifices the victim was burnt on the altar of the holocausts, 
in order that any uncleanness therein might be consumed by the flames, and that 
the smoke might be wafted up to heaven in the odor of sweetness, as holy 
Scripture says. In the New Law the victim was consumed by the resurrection 
and ascension of Christ. For by resurrection that which was mortal in Christ 
was swallowed up by life, as the Apostle says (2 Cor. 5:4), ... in the ascension 
the victim was accepted by God in the odor of sweetness, and was placed at His 
right hand’’ (Benedict XIV, De sacros. sacrificio missae, II, c. 11, n. 5) 

*This is, moreover, the evident interpretation of the Eastern Liturgies, which 
in their anamneses add to the words death and passion the epithets: life-giving, 
saving, quickening, salutary. E. g.: Lit. of St. James: “‘Life-giving passion’’; 
Lit. of Armenians: ‘‘saving mystery of the body and blood. . . saving sufferings, 
life-giving crucifixion’’; Lit. of St. Basil: “‘saving passion, quickening cross’; 
Lit. of St. Chrysostom: ‘‘salutary precept.’’ The same idea is expressed in the 
anamnesis of the Canon in St. Ambrose’s De Sacramentis: ‘‘most glorious suf- 


fering’; also in the Roman Canon: “‘tam beatae passionis’’ —to which St. 
Albert the Great remarks: ‘‘Tam beatae, h. e. tam excellenter beatificantis (pas- 
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HISTORY AND MYSTERY 


There are several reasons why St. Paul in his declaration makes 
explicit mention only of the death of our Lord, and why all 
Liturgies, following his example, put the principal emphasis on 
the mystery of the death.’ 

1) The passion of Christ is the essential sacrificial activity of 
Christ as offering prigst; the glorification is the extrinsic comple- 
ment of His sacrifice. 

2) The death of Christ is visibly represented in the separated 
species, not so the glorification. 

3) The death of Christ is re-enacted “‘vi verborum,”’ the rest of 
the mysteries “‘per concomitantiam” (cf. Abbot Vonier’s Key to 
the Doctrine of the Eucharist) . 

4) There is a final reason why St. Paul writing to the Corinth- 
ians mentions only the death. ‘‘I determined to know among you 
only Jesus Christ and him crucified,’” he wrote in 1 Cor. 2:2, 
with reference to the special conditions obtaining at Corinth. He 
had found it necessary to impress on their minds the mystery of 
the cross in all its stark reality. Further, he was accused of ignor- 
ance; in. reply, he opposes to the wisdom of the Greeks the foolish- 
ness of the cross. A similar instance can be found in his letter to 
the Galatians: ‘‘O foolish Galatians, who has fascinated you... 
before whose eyes Christ has been set forth crucified among you?” 
(Gal. 3:1). The reproof that he had to administer in 1 Cor. 11 
urged him to emphasize the same idea, the death of Christ — re- 
enacted now in the Eucharist. (Cf. Prat’s The Theology of St. 
Paul, II, pp. 15f.) 


THE NATIVITY 


The same text of St. Paul which inspired the fundamental idea 
of the anamnesis presents likewise some general reason for the 
explicit commemoration of the nativity found in some of the 
Liturgies. The declaration of St. Paul inculcates the reality of the 





sionis), quia mortuos a vinculis mortis absoluit'’ (Summa de offictis missae, 
tract. 3, c. 13). The Council of Trent states: ‘‘It is most fitting that all Chris- 
tians should be mindful and grateful to the common Lord and Savior for such 
an ineffable and fully divine benefit, by which the victory and triumph of His 
death is represented’’ (Sess. XIII, c. 5). 

In this connection, it might also be well to recall the prominence of the 
crucifixion in the center of the illustration in the Hildegardis codex. 
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sacrifice, the real presence of the victim, of the body and blood of 
Christ. The real presence of the body of Christ presupposes that 
by the eucharistic proclamation He is really made present, intro- 
duced, presented into the hands of the priest upon the altar. Hence 
the emphasis in all the anamneses upon the term ““EJUSDEM 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi’; hence the multiplication of terms: 
“‘the same who was born of the Virgin, the same who was pre- 
sented in the temple, the same who was delivered,’’ etc. Basing 
ourselves therefore on the thought of the Liturgies, we may con- 
clude that the eucharistic consecration is the pragmatical com- 
memoration, the proclamation, of the nativity as well. 

There is furthermore a significant text in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews which more particularly inspired the explicit commemora- 
tion of the nativity. ‘‘For it is impossible that with the blood of 
oxen and goats sin should be taken away. Wherefore when he 
cometh into the world, he saith: Sacrifice and oblation thou 
wouldst not: but a body thou hast fitted to me: Holocausts for 


sin did not please thee. Then said I: Behold I come. . . that I 
should do thy will, O God .... Then said I: Behold I come to 
do Thy will, O God .... In the which will we are sanctified by 


the oblation of the body of Jesus Christ once’’ (Heb. 10:4-7, 9, 
10). 

St. Paul introduces in this text a quotation from Ps. 39:7-9. 
The Psalm is messianic and the verses in question represent the 
Messiah declaring at the moment of His incarnation that all the 
ancient sacrifices were unpleasing to God, inadequate: that, conse- 
quently, a body had been prepared for Him by God the Father 
which should be the organ and instrument of a sacrifice of perfect 
obedience and absolute submission of His will to the divine will. 
The Hebrew text reads: ‘Ears thou hast opened for me,”’ i. e., so 
that the will of the Father might be readily perceived and obeyed. 
St. Paul, however, adopted the version of the Septuagint, with 
the equivalent meaning that the body has been prepared to act, to 
carry out the divine will (cf. Callan, O.P., The Epistles of St. 
Paul, II, p. 422). 

In the declaration of 1 Cor. 11, St. Paul inculcated the central 
act of the sacrifice of Christ and its re-enactment in the Eucharist. 
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HISTORY AND MYSTERY 


This central sacrificial act is the essential act, because of the positive 
will of God. It is the climax in the consecration of the victim to 
God; but it is prepared, again because of the positive divine will, 
1) by the substantial sanctification in the incarnation, “‘per gra- 
tiam unionis,”” and 2) by the internal sacrifice of will and soul in 
the first moment of life in the flesh. In the first instant the most 
holy victim is sacrificed in ‘‘preparatione anim” by an act of charity 
and obedience. The redeeming death was prepared by this act of 
submission. The latter lasted throughout the life of the Savior, it 
informed, sanctified, consecrated all events of His life and prepared 
the victim for that great final act which, according to the will of 
the Father, should be the essential and consummative act — the 
passion crowned by death, the ‘‘consummatum est.” 

It is the teaching of the Liturgies that the commemoration 
commanded by Christ in the term “‘of Me’’ applies to His sacrifice 
in the wider sense, as St. Paul likewise understood it: “‘In the 
which will we are sanctified by the oblation of the body of Jesus 
Christ once.”’ It is the sacrifice comprising all the preparatory 
sanctifications and consecrations of the victim, together with all 
the consequent, externally consummative acts that surround the 
central essential act set forth visibly in the sacramental signs. The 
one single act of eucharistic consecration is one ‘‘realiter,’’ but 
manifold ‘‘ratione’’; it presents all the many mysteries connected 
according to the will of the eternal Father with the redeeming 
death. The words of consecration, ‘“This is My body,” contain 
implicitly the words: “‘Behold, thou hast prepared a body for me. 
I come to do thy will, O God.” 

None of the prominent Eastern Liturgies make explicit men- 
tion of the nativity in the postconsecratory anamnesis. Several 
however refer to it implicitly, as for instance the Lit. of St. 
Chrysostom: ‘“We, therefore, remembering this salutary precept, 
and all that happened on our behalf ... .”’ Several Liturgies do 
speak explicitly of the nativity in the preconsecratory anamnesis. 
Thus the Syrian Liturgy: ““We remember our Lord, God and 
Savior Jesus Christ, and all that He did for our salvation: His 
annunciation by an angel: His birth in the flesh, His baptism in 
the Jordan, His saving passion,”’ etc. And practically all Liturgies, 
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beginning with the Anaphora of the Apostolic Tradition, mention 
the incarnation and nativity in their historical narratives of salva- 
tion that lead up to the consecration. As the Haggadah of the 
Pasch proclaimed the history of redemption in chronological order, 
so the eucharistic Anaphora in its turn narrates the history of 
salvation from the incarnation until the Last Supper, climaxing in 
the words of consecration, and continuing, after the consecration, 
with the events that followed the passion. Within the framework 
of this history in chronological order, the incarnation and nativity 
had their place, and still have their place today in practically all 
Liturgies before the consecration. As soon as the mediation of 
Christ is mentioned, the Anaphora continues with the commemora- 
tion of the incarnation and nativity. As a rule the text of the 
commemoration of the incarnation and nativity is taken from the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, sometimes combined with a text from 
Ephesians.” 

The insertion of the mystery of the nativity in the Roman 
anamnesis took place probably sometime about the middle of the 
fifth century. Several causes may have contributed: the example of 
the East, the Christological heresies, the increasing prominence 
given to the celebration of Christmas in the Roman Church. It 
was the time of the controversies with Nestorious and Eutyches, 
the time of the great councils of Ephesus (431) and of Chalcedon 
(451). It was the time of the most noble and enthusiastic ex- 
ponents of the mystery of the incarnation, Pope Leo I and St. 
Peter Chrysologus, when the Christmas liturgy was beginning to 
develop into a great cycle with its Advent of preparation. Perhaps 
it was inserted by Pope Celestine I (422-433), who precisely on 
Christmas Day of the year 431 received the glad tidings of the 
successful conclusion of the Council of Ephesus and ordered the 





The Apostolic Tradition: ‘“Through Jesus Christ, whom in these last times 
Thou didst send to us as savior and redeemer and the angel of Thy will’’ (cf. 
Heb. 1:2). Lit. of Armenians (the same in the Coptic, Ethiopic Lit.) : “Hidden 
Offspring from Thy bosom, who being in Thy likeness and the brightness which 
is from Thee and the image of Thy being, thought it not robbery to be Thine 
equal, but emptied Himself and took the likeness of a servant and became perfect 
man, with a rational and intelligent and immortal soul and with a mortal human 
body, and was born of a woman and was under the law that He might redeem 
those who were under the law; and He left unto us the memorial of our salva- 
tion, this mystery which we offer before Thee.” 
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HISTORY AND MYSTERY 


letter of announcement to be read publicly in the papal basilica 
immediately after the celebration of holy Mass, to the intense joy 
of the faithful. It may have been Pope Leo I, who in his epistle, 
De Incarnatione contra Eutychen, says so beautifully: “‘Filius Det, 
de coelasti sede descendens et a paterna gloria non recedens, novo 
ordine, nova nativitdate generatus,"’ and exclaims: “. . . nativitas 
est mirabilis.’” (The same inspiring quotation from the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, incidentally, is alluded to in the definition of the 
Council of Chalcedon: “in novissimis autem diebus ... .'’) Par- 
ticular Churches of the West then followed the example of Rome. 
Milan however never did so.” 


That the mystery of the nativity was in some places never 
inserted (as at Milan) or in others removed (as at Rome) surely 
has its sufficient reason in the declaration of the Apostle. It is only 
right and proper that emphasis and prominence be accorded to the 
central mystery of the redeeming death. Pope Benedict XIV sums 
it up neatly: ‘In this prayer the Greek Church mentions the in- 
carnation, the nativity, the passion, the resurrection, the ascension, 
and the descent of the Holy Ghost. If now the Roman Church 
speaks only of the passion, the resurrection and the ascension, the 
reason is that in these three mysteries, which are the principal 
parts of the sacrifice, the immolation and the consuming of the 
Victim are best represented’’ (De sacros. sacrificio missae, II, c. 
ll, n. 6). 


Such is the scriptural background of the anamnesis with which 
the interpretation contained in the visions of St. Hildegarde agrees. 
The anamnesis is a proclamation and a calling to mind of the re- 
enactment of all the mysteries of the life of Christ effected in the 
Eucharist: from the incarnation until the glorification, with the 
visible sacramental representation of the death in the center. 

JEROME GASSNER, O.S.B. 





“The Milanese practice found its advocate in Bernold of Constance (d. 1100): 
“Quid superfluum sit in Canone: Item ibi, Unde et memores Domine nos servi 
tut, Nativitatem Domini commemorant, cum tuxta Apostolum in etusmodi sacri- 
ficio non -Nativitatem Domini, sed mortem eius adnuntiare debeamus. Unde et 
sanctus Ambrosius in libris Sacramentorum: Quotiescumque, inquit, affertur 
sacrificium, mors Domini, resurrectio Domini, Ascensio Domini significatur’’ 
(Micrologus, c. 13). 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE RISEN LIFE’ 


HRIST’S risen life, shown during the forty days between 
the resurrection and the ascension, is the pattern for our 
life in Him. It is in the risen life that we live. We can 
accept His passion in our own lives only because He who 
lives our life in us has “overcome the world.’ He has 

suffered all that we shall ever suffer, He has even died each of our 
deaths, and He has overcome death. 

At first sight, the most astonishing thing about the risen life is 
its ordinariness. But that is wholly consistent with Christ’s way. 
His revelation of Himself was always gradual, always told like a 
secret. Before knowing Him as God, He wanted men to know Him 
as themselves, so that they would not be afraid to come close to 
Him. Now He is determined that His incredible experience of 
having died and come back shall not make a barrier. There must 
be no sense of the uncanny to awe His apostles. He will not even 
startle them by letting them realize suddenly, unwarned, that He 
is there. They must first realize that they are with someone ordi- 
nary, and afterwards learn who it is. His greeting is always a reas- 
surance. He is concerned by so human a thing as whether they 
have something savory to make their dry bread palatable; He 
lights a fire and cooks a little breakfast for them Himself. 


His way of making His identity known shows how well He 
knew ‘‘what was in the heart of man,’’ what each individual 
needed to make His share in the joy of the resurrection possible. 


Peter is not asked to say that he is sorry, but only to reassure 
himself and Christ that he really does love Him, in spite of those 
denials. It is a fact that makes the mind dumb with wonder, that 
Christ always wanted to be reassured of people’s love. It mattered 
more to Him than anything they had done to wrong Him. In fact 
nothing else mattered at all. Magdalene knew Him by the mingled 
tenderness and restraint with which He greeted her; both things 
were her dire need. Thomas, the forerunner of all those who do 
not agree that seeing is believing, must touch the wounds in His 

"From the (London) Tablet, April 13. - 
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THE RISEN LIFE 


body. The disciples going to Emmaus were first given light on the 
whole subject of Christ's suffering, light that glowed within them, 
and afterwards they knew Him in the breaking of bread, the sym- 
bol that He had given them His own suffering. 

Our life is sacramental. We do not live that peculiar thing one 
hears so much of, “‘a spiritual life.’” We live a natural and a super- 
natural life. We live it through the medium of the simplest sub- 
stance of things. Our Lord gave Himself to us through our flesh 
and blood; we give ourselves back to Him through it. The sacra- 
mentals of the gift of His own life are bread, wine, water and oil. 
We give our life back to Him through the dust He made us out of, 
and everything we see and touch and taste and hear, the food we 
eat, the clothes we wear, the words we speak, the sleep we sleep. 
Such are the sacramentals of our love, things ordinary with the 
ordinariness of the risen Christ. 

Our apostolic life (and not to be apostolic is not to be Chris- 
tian) is just as ordinary. Our communion with one another, which 
is our Christ — giving to one another — is in eating, working, 
sharing the common sorrows and responsibilities, comforting one 
another in soul and body, talking to one another. 

The Catholic Church has a secret to reveal. The Church is not 
only the hierarchy but all the people, sinners as much as saints, 
foolish and wise, the young, the mature, the old, little children, 
rich and poor, strong and weak. All of us. 

The secret is, Christ risen lives in us. Certainly He has con- 
tinued His policy of not letting His identity be obvious. We must 
copy His way, if any one is ever to recognize Him. 

The secret must be told, not by aggressive propaganda, but by 
learning the needs of other people’s souls and answering them 
from ours. Giving them as much of the secret as they can at present 
bear, in the way that they individually can receive it. An effacing 
of self that is a revelation of Christ. To some we may reveal Him 
by cooking and serving a meal, by a little concern as to whether 
in these days they can enjoy their food — the meal on the shore. 
To some by accepting their expression of love — ‘‘Peter, lovest 
thou me?’’ To some by tenderness that restrains — Magdalene in 
the garden. To others by showing them their own wounds in our 
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lives — Thomas. To yet others by telling the doctrine of suf- 
fering, and by giving them Christ’s passion through reparation — 
the disciples at Emmaus. 

If we could imagine the first Easter, the moment of reunion 
between Christ and His Father, that would be already heaven. 
The world saw only the empty cross, stark against the dawn, but 
the glory of the resurrection had begun secretly in the human 
heart. Today the world sees the cross as something empty and 
stark against the grey dawn of a doubtful new era. The glory is 
still secret, but it is a secret that is communicated to millions, 
through the simplest substances of life, and the hourly practice 
of love. 

Resurrection is in the hearts of those who love, the heart of 
Christ beginning to beat in them. 


“The kingdom of heaven is within.” 


CARYLL HOUSELANDER 





If there is one thing that ritual and ceremony can do for 
the hasty, shallow modern mind, it ts to teach it how to relax, 
to be leisurely and to reflect upon what is afoot. The rapid 
low Masses, the hurried rosaries and other devotions pander 
to the modern craze for hustle and “‘efficiency’”’ ; to superficial- 
ity masquerading as terse, common-sense brevity. In reply to 
this, we shall be told that whether it 4s a good thing or not, 
people simply have not got the time to spare and that the wor- 
ship of God must be carried out rapidly and briefly if it is to 
be fitted in at all. This only goes to show how far we are 
from real sanity and due proportion in our whole way of life. 
While the present mode of life continues, it may be granted 
that there ts some need of brevity. But it must be admitted 
also that the frantic pace of urban life does make for superfi- 
ciality and this fact is a spiritual menace. — The Church and 
the People, April, 1946. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
UNFATHOMABLE EUROPE 


HEN about fifteen years ago a number of Pommer- 
anian noblemen of the Lutheran communion cast 
aside their founder’s rantings about monks and 
other Roman horribilia to set up a monastic com- 
munity near one of Pommerania’s beautiful lakes 

(so like those of our own Minnesota) and made the rule of St. 
Benedict their guide of daily life, we thought we had about seen 
everything. But today the mail brought me the most promising 
of all new French quarterlies I have so far been able to lay my 
eyes on: Dieu Vivant (Editions du Seuil; 27, rue Jacob, Paris 
VI). Lo and behold, in the bosom of the most Calvinist of all 
Calvinist communities, in Geneva, a “Cluny Community” has 
sprung into being, fathered by the Calvinist minister, Reverend 
Roger Schutz, supported by one of his confreres, the Reverend F. 
J. Leenhardt. This is by no means a freak, as the two men have 
preceded this step by well reasoned and thoroughly prepared 
theses, one on the evangelical origin of St. Benedict’s Rule, the 
other by a proof that the cenobitic life is in no way opposed to 
the spirit of the Reformation. 

This community of Cluny, named after the most famous Bene- 
dictine monastery of the Middle Ages, has not only a “‘resident 
branch,”’ or monastery strictly so called, but also a “community 
at large,’’ in other words, oblates. There are no vows — true to 
the Protestant tradition. But there is voluntary celibacy, a state 
of life regarded as most suited for a life of retreat and its peculiar 
ministry. Theological studies are obligatory for all, there is en- 
closure, common living quarters and a habit, the peasant frock of 
the local farmers of the Vaudois or Vallais. Poverty is one of their 
ideals as also the generous sharing of the spiritual fruits of their 
members. Since no priestly character has any reality in this church, 
their spiritual director, like the Orthodox starets, so beautifully 
portrayed in Sossima of Dostoevski’s Brothers Karamazoff, has 
to prove his leadership through charisms: ‘‘a living preachment 
of the forgetting of self,’’ ‘‘a walking school of humility.”’ 
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This new community has a beautiful choir office, ‘‘a model of 
biblical and psalmodic prayer,’’ a daily Supper, meditation (mas- 
ter: St. Francis de Sales) and even stations of the cross re-ad- 
justed strictly to the Gospel narrative. While the dictators strutted 
and whole nations were seduced, unfathomable Europe gave us 
a delicate new flower! 


But a promising new flower, too, is the magazine itself, Dieu 
Vivant. With a broadmindedness seldom witnessed, it sets out to 
give us “religious and philosophical perspectives’ (its subtitle). 
Instead of being bound down by an editorial blacklist of unmen- 
tionables, its pages are open to lucid and positive discussions of 
such names as Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Heidegger, Jaspers, Sartre, 
Bergson and many more. “Let us first of all declare that a dia- 
logue between separated Christians can always be a source of mu- 
tual enrichment without involving the danger of jeopardizing 
their respective positions.” On the Catholic side two men have 
thus come into my horizon of whom I never heard before, but 
who on first sight appear as giants among our contemporaries. 
They are both Jesuits: Henri de Lubac, and Jean Daneliou. Their 
articles and books have messages for a profounder self-under- 
standing of our liturgical movement which is as much needed on 
our part as wheat and oil in starving Europe. This is true espe- 
cially of Fr. Lubac’s Corpus Mysticum, which seems to me, for 
once, far more important than de la Taille’s much over-rated 
Mysterium Fidei. Readers of Irentkon will here find, on a broader 
base, the grand conception of Catholicism in its pre-Tridentine 
or even pre-medieval vastness realized as seldom before: with 
charity, openness and courage. 


The magazine is too young to make any final statement — 
which in any event should come from a more competent source 
— but it contains a great promise. The discovery of positive value 
in Orthodoxy is the merit of the Benedictines of Amay-sur- 
Meuse (now Chevetogne) and their magnificent Irenikon. Im- 
proving on a few timid attempts in Germany, which never seem 
to have gotten very far, this irenic attitude is now being extended 
to Protestantism and even modern secularism. Dieu Vivant is a 
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UNFATHOMABLE EUROPE 


symbol of that spirit which was alive in Justin, Clement of Al- 
exandria, Origen, Augustine and Aquinas and which induced St. 
Paul to take his valiant step into the Hellenic world. Peter Wust 
prematurely greeted a period of the history of the Church in which 
he saw her returning, after the first World War, from a self-im- 
posed intellectual ghetto and forced state of siege. Then it was 
Germany which had promise. This promise and its great achieve- 
ments were gambled and frittered away and the great whirlwind 
of Naziism strewed its fragments as seeds and fertilizer on more 
receptive soil. 


No wonder then that, in part, Dieu Vivant is an inclinatio pro- 
funda to a Germany now almost forgotten: the Germany of Ab- 
bot Herwegen, Dom Odo Casel, Rudolf Otto, Max Scheler, Theo- 
dor Haecker, Karl Adam, Romano Guardini. And stirring in the 
ashes, the editors still find glowing embers: in its first number it 
reports on a commission for Church Reunion established by the 
Fulda conference of Bishops, including such names as Guardini, 
Pribilla, Paul Simon, and Dr. Schmaus. What interests me per- 
sonally is that Provost Paul Simon of the Cathedral of Pader- 
born made a motion which, as he states, would make the re- 
union of Protestants in Germany with the Mother Church easier 
and more likely. He advocated an extended use of the vernacular 
in the liturgy (already widely employed in the Ritual of his dio- 
cese) and —this will seem shocking to some American ears — 
ordination to the priesthood of Lutheran ministers, after sufficient 
preparation, thus giving them the same status as the Ruthenians, 
Rumanians and Greeks by permitting them to remain married. 
This very meeting was presided over and opened by the Archbishop 
and Metropolitan of Paderborn. 

Issue No. 4 of Dieu Vivant contains among other things a very 
frank and not very favorable discussion of the mentality of lead- 
ing German Christians in the disaster that befell the world 
through their passive tolerance towards the Nazis. There is noth- 
ing in the English language so far as I have seen which matches 
the understanding, the charity and the spirit of forgiveness of 
Maurice de Gaudillac in this article. It therefore hits harder than our 
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own anti-German fanatics — few as they are, anyway — could 
ever hope to hit. 


Set against this background, rich and varied, there is one ar- 
ticle which concerns us here specifically. In No. 3, pp. 105-115, 
American Catholicism is discussed by Rudolph Edward M. Mor- 
ris. If it weren’t for the restraint exercised in several sections of 
this article, its contents and rather harsh judgments would almost 
remind one of a certain refugee writer in America who uses sev- 
eral aliases to ridicule his hosts and their way of life. Morris 
starts out by saying: ‘“‘My viewpoint is one of a man who, after 
having lived in the midst of French Catholicism, was thrown in- 
to the totally different atmosphere of American Catholicism.’’ His 
first judgment, with which we have no quarrel at all, reads: 
American and French Catholicism constitute two totally different 
atmospheres. I say: thank God for diversity, preserving us as it 
does from ever growing individual and national uniformity. Mr. 
Morris is happy too; he feels that French Catholicism is on the 
whole superior. Let us see why. 

First he reminds us that American Catholicism is growing only 
in proportion to the normal growth of the population. Since 
Catholics practice birth control to a slightly lesser degree, the 
Church is not really growing at all. He does not however tell us 
what France is doing in this respect. When we speak of 300 mil- 
lion Catholics, we stubbornly count in 40 to 45 million French- 
men — all the anti-clericals, freemasons, the lapsed, lax and in- 
different. 

Mr. Morris’ first wonderment came when he saw the tremen- 
dous influence exerted by the Catholic minority in the United 
States. Half of the country belongs to no Church, 26 million be- 
long to some 250 Protestant denominations (only six of them 
large), four to five million profess Judaism as a religion. Only 
eight million of the Protestants have an organ for expression and 
pressure (Federal Council of Churches). Over against this un- 
organized or poorly organized section of Christians you have the 
closely knit, well-disciplined 24 million Catholics, who thus 
really form a majority in an almost amorphous mass of contra- 
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dictory bodies. Mr. Morris tells his French readers about the place 
religion holds in public life: invocations, benedictions, prayers, 
the spontaneous use of the word “God” — without the derision 
that would have greeted it in French politics back in, e.g., 1910 
—and concludes: no wonder that the Catholic Church finds it 
easy to throw her weight around in Washington and the state 
capitols. 

Then, with the courage of one never burnt, he picks up a very 
hot potato, but drops it quickly: he discovers that the Church is 
largely composed of immigrant groups: Polish, Italian, Irish, etc. 
According to his rather rash generalization, these groups more 
than others have resisted assimilation and Americanization. They 
form strong cohesive blocs to whom the politicians have to play 
up if they want to be elected. Thus without violating the law 
of the land or her own traditional aloofness from politics, the 
Church exerts an influence in the country’s political life which 
seems to him, as an outsider, completely out of proportion. Or, 
as he phrases it, ‘‘since a large sector of American Catholics be- 
long to dangerous minorities, they have a few heavy weights to 
throw on the balance of the political game of the land.”’ 

Mr. Morris concedes us the attribute of being authentically 
Catholic; he admits that we are generally of good will and in- 
clude many a holy soul. But he does find us different from the 
English, German or French Catholic, and tries to account for the 
fact by tracing it back to the following causes. 

The majority are members of an immigrant class or are only 
one generation removed from it: they are poor, belong in a low 
economic group and are ‘‘without education and intellectual in- 
terests.’’ The very fact that they had enough courage to leave the 
old country proves their high potential calibre of citizenry — yet 
they are “‘restés lourds d’esprit,’’ they suffer from an inferiority 
complex, forming closed communities slow to develop the new 
values offered by the new land. (I wish Mr. Morris had given us 
a definite hint which values he has in mind, as there are so many.) 

Then he sails into more troubled waters. Coming as they do 
from lands with supposedly rather primitive religious life (he 
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mentions names; I won't) where the clergy treat their parishion- 
ers like adolescent children, ‘‘the American clergy, let us say, sixty 
per cent, continues this tradition, thus contributing to a sort of 
mechanization of religious practice’: for instance, in order to 
“save time,’’ holy Communion is given in many parishes imme- 
diately after Consecration (thank you for that one, Mr. Morris!), 
The religious life of the majority of American Catholics is then, 
I suppose in comparison to that of practicing French Catholics, 
simply called ‘‘primitive.’’ He exemplifies this by citing the way 
in which catechism is being taught, the “‘lack of encouragement’’ 
given any movement arising through the initiative of the laity, the 
prevalence of “‘‘routine and external discipline’ at the expense of 
true spirituality (‘‘vie intime de l’ame et logique du coeur’). 

He sees a general tendency of American Catholicism to be reac- 
tionary in politics and progressive in social and economic fields, 
Samples of their reactionary tendencies: after 1922 they gave 
moral support to fascism in Italy and later to Franco in Spain and 
were very indulgent towards Naziism, while they ‘‘fought against 
Communism with a quite disproportionate hatred and passion.” 
— The question is: how apt is the author’s use of the word “‘re- 
actionary’’? Is Communism then ‘“‘progressive’’? Surely Mr. Mor- 
ris wouldn’t subscribe to such a dead cliché as that? Does he 
understand the reasons for the internal political ‘“‘game’’ of Amer- 
ican Catholics who fought what was supposed to be progressive 
because of its inherent or supposedly inherent dangers of statism, 
etc.? 

The writer has also a number of interesting things to say about 
the spiritual and intellectual climate as it affected Catholics. 

There is first of all the national failing of puritanism. The 
body Catholic, he thinks, received a strong injection of puritan- 
ism in the form of a “virulent prudery or priggish kind of mod- 
esty’’ and the tendency to make the Church into a sort of social 
club, a private outfit for amusement and games. He goes after the 
Legion of Decency, which in the span of a few years has made 
itself ‘‘dictatorial queen and absolute arbiter over the movies, and 
thereby the entire public.” He does not object so much to the 
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UNFATHOMABLE EUROPE 


Legion’s principles as to their handling. ‘“‘One can question wheth- 
er things which are not ‘immoral’ in the obvious way are not 
often in fact more dangerous to public morals than plain immoral- 
ities’; in other words, the hidden poison is often overlooked for 
the sake of the crude and obviously repulsive things. He misses 
in American Catholics the “typically Catholic serenity towards all 
things human, that generosity towards all things real, that broad 
wisdom, that ravishing charm of the true mystics’’ which are so 
common in lands traditionally Catholic, like Italy. He sees in the 
Legion a rebirth of puritan groups active in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries in New England. ‘“There is no smile, no su- 
periority of heart, no inner freedom, but clenched teeth, and a pre- 
tense of purity resulting from a forced zeal of purism and a com- 
plete lack of artistic sense — which lack is considered to be a moral 
virtue.”” He thinks that such a thing can happen only in a coun- 
try previously ravaged by Puritanism; he conveniently forgets how 
amused others may be at the “pruderie’’ of the French “‘dévots” 
bathing in a tub with a shroud covering them from neck to wrist 
to ankle! 

Mr. Morris goes too far, no doubt, particularly in his inter- 
pretation of the Legion. But instead of getting angry at his criti- 
cisms, we can perhaps profit from them to avoid pitfalls for the 
future. 

(To be continued) 
H. A. R. 


SN 


Christ alone and the preaching of His gospel can give the 
world the spiritual growth it needs. We have all His power 
at our disposal. Perhaps, despite the repeated appeal of so 
many popes, we have not used it with sufficient confidence. 
Not, indeed, that holiness has vanished from the Church. 
But holiness in our time has perhaps taken on too individual 
a character, and we still are men of too little faith: we lack 
the courage to face up to the wholeness of the world, created 
and willed to be such as it is by our Creator, and to plant the 
Cross in its midst. — FR. AUGUSTINE J. MAyYDIEU, O.P., 
in Blackfriars, January, 1946, p. 7. 
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PRIME AND COMPLINE AS FAMILY PRAYER 


T has been one of those rare experiences, too valuable to keep 

within the limits of our own home. The effects belong to all 

who share with us the desire of making theirs a holy family, of 
growing in resemblance to the first Holy Family of Nazareth. 





Over and over again we have heard that the family is the basic 
unit of society. The State exists for society. Therefore the State's 
first obligation is to safeguard and protect the rights of the home. 
Our concern for our own future family has been prompted by 
first-hand observance of parental delinquency. For four months 
we had the privilege of living at Chicago’s Blessed Martin Center 
where we saw the effects of good home environment, or the lack 
of it, in the colored children who came for recreation, Brownie 
Scout or cub scout training or other activities. It was always a joy 
to see the children’s response to discipline. The ones most responsive 
have been from fundamentally Christian, if not Catholic, homes. 
We decided that good discipline in our family would depend upon 
right order in our lives. This order demanded first of all a spirit 
of prayer. 


All this was a prelude to the conviction that the Church’s own 
prayer in the Divine Office had to become part of our life together. 
Since our wedding day we have tried to say the hours of Prime 
and Compline. Our oneness in prayer has given order and tranquil- 
lity to our lives. We suggest to all newly-weds the habit of saying 
at least the hymn of Prime as a morning prayer if they cannot say 
the whole Hour. This petition alone will daily renew the first 
fervor of their married love: 


May He in love restrain us still 

From tones of strife and words of ill 
And wrap around and close our eyes 
To earth’s absorbing vanities. 


We have come to realize the Church’s wisdom in prescribing the 
Divine Office as a chief duty of her priests. We know it to be the 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


timeless and tireless praise of God's glory, of His attributes, pri- 
marily His mercy. We realize too that in our own home, which 
St. John Chrysostom calls a “‘little church,’’ we are called upon 
through our sharing in the priesthood of Christ to continue the 
praise of God’s glory. And sharing as we do in so many of His 
mercies that ‘Shave come down to us like rain upon the fleece and 
as showers falling gently on the earth,’’ we praise Him. 

A daily recitation of the psalms in Prime and Compline has 
given us a facility for remembering the inspired words. Further 
meditation on these words always suggests a practical application 
to our own lives. For example: ‘“The heavens show forth the 
glory of God.’’ We are reminded that all creation praises God. 
The sole purpose of our creation is to praise Him. The only sin 
is not to love God, to withhold our affection from Him. There 
always remains the frightening thought that we may hold back 
our mutual love from Him and deprive Him of His glory. 


“This is the generation of them that seek the face of the God 
of Jacob.”” If we do not strive always to please God, what assur- 
ance do we have that our children, the next generation, will be 
eager to do His will? 


It was no casual discovery but rather an actual grace that made 
us aware of the family aspect of the Lord’s Prayer. Nine times in 
this prayer, the only one taught us by Jesus Himself, the personal 
pronoun is plural rather than singular. For Christ tells us to 
address God as our Father. Then we beseech Him to give us our 
daily bread, to forgive our offenses as we forgive those who offend 
us. We ask Him to ward off temptation from us and deliver us 
from evil. We repeat the Our Father six or more times in saying 
Prime and Compline. 


In our recitation of the Confiteor at both Hours we have intro- 
duced “‘to you, my beloved’’ in the confession of faults and again 
in the petition for prayer. ‘“Therefore I beseech blessed Mary ever 
Virgin . . . all the saints and you, my beloved, to pray to the Lord 
our God for me.’’ Our first concern as husband and wife is the 
eternal salvation of each other. The joy and peace of our present 
union is but a sample of the unending happiness which we believe 
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and hope will be the fruit of our love. This is why we address thy 
request for prayer to each other. We believe this awareness of our 
mutual responsibility will guide our preparation for parenthood 
with its privileged duty of leading our children heavenwards. 


We discovered an incomparable morning offering in one of the 
prayers after Prime. We found that it is a surrender of every mo. 
ment in our day to God. The words of its petition are a complete 
dedication of ourselves to Him: ““O Lord God . . . vouchsafe this 
day to direct and sanctify, to rule and govern our hearts and bodies, 
our thoughts, words and deeds in Thy law and in the works of 
Thy commandments, that now and ever, we may by Thy help 
attain salvation and freedom.’’ Again and again the Holy Spirit 
has startled us with the light of His wisdom when we prayed: 
“Let the brightness of the Lord our God be upon us and direct 
Thou the works of our hands.’’ This request constantly recalls 
during the day the comfort of God’s presence, the strength of His 
grace and His guidance of our every action. 


We had long been familiar with Compline as the night prayer 
of the Church. Its significance has deepened for us since we have 
made it our own evening prayer. The fact that we are ‘‘two in one 
flesh’’ has prompted us to alter somewhat the responsory after the 
little chapter. We say: “Into Thy hands, O Lord, we commend 
our spirit.’’ At times we have said only the hymn and the Canticle 
of Simeon with its antiphon and collect. We have felt an added 
sense of security after we have asked the holy angels to dwell within 
our family circle and keep us in peace. The hymn to our Lady, 
varying as it does with the liturgical cycle, reminds us that she is 
always ‘‘Mother of Mercy,” ever ready to intercede for us with her 
divine Son. 

Our experience with Prime and Compline as a family prayer 
has been a true blessing in these early days of our married life. We 
write of our blessing with a desire to share it, believing that there 
are many newly-married couples who know that prayer will make 
their home a haven of peace in these still merciless days. 


JAMES AND GRACE ROGAN 


Benet Lake, Wisconsin 
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HOW TO USE OUR TUESDAYS 


STUPENDOUS idea recently flashed across my mind on that 
A most touching of lenten days, the feast of the Stations of the 
Cross, on which, owing to the vagaries of the calendar, we this year 
made a commemoration of the Morning Offering. I was in a splen- 
did Gothic basilica. Far away in the choir Vespers were being 
chanted while in the body of the church we were going from sta- 
tion to station reciting in unison the beautiful prayers Pope 
Symphorosus XXXIII ordered to be said publicly during the 
Divine Office of the day. Just as the choir reached the Magnificat 
and we all knelt down for the thirteenth station, I thought of the 
evils and disorders of the world beyond the church’s doors and of 
the peace, order and harmony that reigned within. “Why are men 
like they are?’’ I suddenly thought. 


And just as suddenly, the answer seemed self-evident. Ever 
since Mr. Darwin first became an established author the world 
has been forgetting original sin because it no longer believes in 
Adam and Eve. For some strange reason, there has been no con- 
sequent demand for a feast in their honor. Which, however, is n: 
doubt for the best. What would be the use of remembering the 
Fall once a year? The time for half-measures is clearly past. T he 


Fall of Man must be remembered at least once a week. 

How? Very simple. The Fall came through the eating of fruit. 
Let men sorrowfully remember it once a week by not eating fruit. 
The venerable custom of a meatless Friday sets a desirable prece- 
dent. Adam, as we may legitimately suppose, rested on Saturday, 
named the animals on Sunday, got acquainted with Eve on Mon- 
day, and sinned on Tuesday. Therefore, let us observe a Fruitless 
Tuesday. Let us oppose naturalism, represented by fruit, with 
supernaturalism, represented by abstinence from it. 

The advantages of a Fruitless Tuesday are obviously so many 
that to enumerate them all would be quite impossible. We content 
ourselves, therefore, with mention of a few. Many religious Orders 
would find a new source of needed revenue in the printing of 
pamphlets in which eminent physicians (as many as possible non- 
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Catholic) would be quoted as issuing warnings about the danger 
of eating too much fruit. Then, the interesting scientific question 
of just what fruit is would be, if not settled, at least thoroughly 
discussed by moral theologians perfectly free of scientific or com- 
mercial bias. Standards of honesty in the food business would 
rise enormously once an authoritative decision, or at least a prob- 
able opinion, had determined that so-and-so’s “‘pure’’ apricot pre- 
serves were so largely composed of chemicals and vegetable sub- 
stances that the faithful might licitly eat them on fruitless days. 
A great blow would be struck at the cocktail habit, too. 

Such advantages, however, though important, would not be 
the greatest. Fruitless Tuesdays would supply for a lack in the 
calendar of the Church, a feast of the Human Race. Every Tuesday 
would call to mind the existence of two ancestors of each and 
every one of us. Every Tuesday we would recall that we all had 
something in common, a fact we are but too prone to forget. Above 
all, however, we would be reminded, weekly, that without the 
grace of God we are indeed fruitless. 

JULIUS FRASCH HARMON 


Rochester, Michigan 


READING THE BIBLE’ 


Epistle of St. James: 

:1-16 4th Sund. aft. Easter; May 1, SS. Philip & James 

:2-12 (missal) Aug. 7, St. Donatus; Common of Martyr not a 
Bishop 

:12-18 (missal) Common of One Martyr 

:17-21 (missal) 4th Sund. aft. Easter 

:17-27 Mond. 4th week aft. Easter 

:22-27 (missal) Sth Sund. aft. Easter 

:1-13 Tues. 4th week aft. Easter 

:12-17 (missal) Oct. 20, St. John Cantius 

14-26 Wed. 4th week aft. Easter 

:1-10 Thurs. 4th week aft. Easter 

:1-15 Fri. 4th week aft. Easter 

:1-16 Sat. 4th week aft. Easter 

‘Cf. our issue of February 24, pp. 184f. 
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§:13-16 (missal) Vot. Mass for Sick 
§:16-20 (missal) Rogation Days 


First Epistle of St. Peter: 
1:1-7 (missal) Jan. 18 & Feb. 22, St. Peter’s Chair; Vot. Mass of 
Coronation 
:1-12 Jan. 18 & Feb. 22, St. Peter’s Chair 
:1-21 Sth Sund. aft. Easter 
:3-7 (missal) Common of Several Martyrs, T.P. 
:1-10 (missal) Easter Sat. 
:11-19 (missal) 3rd Sund. aft. Easter 
:21-25 (missal) 2nd Sund. aft. Easter 
:18-22 (missal) Easter Friday 
:1-17 Tues. Rogation Days 
4:7-11 (missal) Sund. Oct. Ascension 
4:13-19 (missal) June 19, SS. Gervase & Protase; Nov. 12, St. 
Martin 
§:1-11 (missal) July 23, St. Apollinaris 
§:6-11 (missal) 3rd Sund. aft. Pent. 


> wYNN ND S&S 


Second Epistle of St. Peter: 
1:1-15 Fri. aft. Ascension 
1:10-21 Aug. 6, Transfiguration 
1:16-19 (missal) Aug. 6, Transfiguration 
3:1-18 Sat. aft. Ascension 


First Epistle of St. John: 

:1-2:5 Dec. 27, St. John Ev. 

:1-2:6 Sund. aft. Ascension 

:1-18 Mond. aft. Ascension 

:10-16 (missal) Jan. 26, St. Polycarp 

:13-18 (missal) Sund. aft. Corpus Christi; July 18, St. Camillus 
:1-21 Tues. aft. Ascension 

:8-21 (missal) 1st Sund. aft. Pent. 

:4-10 (missal) Low Sunday 


Second Epistle of St. John: 
1-13 Wed. aft. Ascension 


Third Epistle of St. John: 
1-14 Fri. aft. Octave of Ascension 
Epistle of St. Jude: 
1-13 Vigil of Pent. 
1-13 Oct. 28, SS. Simon & Jude 
17-21 (missal) June 20, St. Silverius 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — REv. CYRIL VOLLERT, S.J., heads the 
theological faculty of St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kan- 
sas. He contributes regularly to theological journals and his 

eagerly awaited translation of Scheeben’s Mysterien is now in 
press. — REV. VINCENT VASEY, S.M., sent us his essay from Mt. 
St. John, Dayton, Ohio. — REV. JEROME GASSNER, O.S.B., at 
present teaches dogmatic theology at St. Gregory’s Abbey, Shaw- 
nee, Okla. He is a capitular of Seitenstetten Abbey in Austria, and 
for a number of years was a member of the faculty of the Col- 
legio di Sant’ Anselmo in Rome. — MIss CARYLL HOUSELANDER 
is associated with the Grail movement in England. She is perhaps 
best known for her book This War Is the Passion. 


« 


The process of Pope Pius X’s beatification advanced another 
step recently when the tribunal instituted for the purpose in Vati- 
can City completed its work and prepared to place its report before 
the Congregation of Rites. All O.F. readers should keep his cause 
in their prayers. 

* 


Grail ‘Schools of Apostolate’’ for young women will again be 
conducted in various dioceses of the country this summer: June 11 
to 16 at Richmond, Virginia; June 21 to 26 at Southern Pines, 
North Carolina; June 29 to July 5 at Wahpeton, North Dakota; 
June 30 to July 3 at Indianapolis; August 5 to 11 at Elkins Park, 
Philadelphia; and August 20 to 25 at Carey, Ohio. Ten courses 
or week-ends are scheduled for Grailville, Loveland, Ohio, ex- 
tending at intervals from June 12 to October 20, as well as a 
three months’ course, from June 12 to September 15, and a full 
year’s school of formation, from October 1946 to October 1947. 
All these courses are being given under the patronage of the 
Bishop of the respective dioceses and are directed by a specially 
appointed committee of local priests. They are schools of se- 
rious study and of practical application of the principles and 
methods of the Catholic apostolate. Day by day experience of 
living and worshipping in the spirit of the Church is a pri- 
mary objective. We have had occasion to visit several of these 
schools in past years, and witnessed results little short of 
startling. A brief six days often suffice to win participants over 
to a scale of Christian values that knows no compromise with 
worldly standards, while the vocation of modern Christian wo- 
manhood is given a new and deeper attractiveness. We recommend 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


the courses wholeheartedly especially for young women with some 
educational background. For details, address: Grailville, Loveland, 
Ohio. 

One of the means whereby Grailville hopes to bring basic prin- 
ciples of Catholic thought more effectively to bear upon Catholic 
life is through the publication of key encyclicals in simplified form. 
Their first venture, This Is Marriage, arranged in thought-lines in 
everyday English, without sacrifice of content value, is an un- 
qualified success (paper cover, 20 cents). In preparation: This Is 
Social Justice, This Is Communism, This Is Unity (on the Mys- 
tical Body). 

+ 

A number of other summer schools or courses of interest to the 
liturgical apostolate have been announced. The Pius X School of 
Liturgical Music offers its usual full quota of classes. Four short 
sessions in liturgical music are being given by faculty members of 
the Gregorian Institute of America; in Buffalo (July 8 to 12), 
Philadelphia (July 15 to 19), Indianapolis (July 22 to 26), and 
New Orleans (July 29 to August 2). Minnesota University is 
offering a course in chant during July, to be taught by Rev. Dom- 
inic Keller of St. John’s Abbey. An institute of liturgical music 
for organists and choir directors of the two Montana dioceses will 
be held at Missoula, Mont., in early August. 

On a more limited scale, but interesting as a new experiment 
that promises well, is the Summer School of Catholic Interracial 
Techniques to be conducted by Friendship House at St. Joseph's 
Farm, Marathon City, Wis. Two terms of two weeks each, June 
30 to July 13, and July 21 to August 3, are planned. The cur- 
riculum includes series of lectures on the Mystical Body, on the 
liturgy, and on interracial techniques. Accommodation this year 
is restricted to fourteen. For further information, write to Miss 
Mary Fregeau, 8 West Walton Place, Chicago 10. 

a 

About thirty copies of the Liber Psalmorum, printed by the 
Vatican Press, and bound in sturdy fabrikoid, are still available 
at the Liturgical Press ($1.75). Likewise six copies of the Vati- 
can edition of the Psaltertum, in two-color printing, same binding 
as above, at $4.00. 


¢ 
“The present upsurge of liturgical interest on the part of Cath- 
olic Action is most refreshing and promising. . . . The Mass should 


be lived, and priests should live from, it. A Mass worthily cele- 
brated could balance all the exercises of the interior life, if only 
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animated by faith, hope and charity. Give to your Mass a vibrant 
spirit and an active love. The best way to enkindle that spirit js 
by the liturgical spirit. Many otherwise apostolic priests of the 
past century . . . believed that a de sure dispensation from the 
liturgical spirit could be easily acquired. . . . Solemn Masses were 
almost totally abandoned, as was also the recitation of the Office 
in choir. Preference in principle was given to small chapels, porta- 
ble altars and brief Benedictions. . . . The first principle for the 
spirituality of Catholic Action should be the prompt return of the 
Mass to its proper dogmatic, moral and liturgical status’ (Cardi- 
nal Villeneuve of Quebec, quoted in the Catholic Action Priests’ 
Bulletin, April, 1946). 
+ 


A priest correspondent has inquired about ways and means of 
getting a more concerted and edifying response to the epistle and 
gospel in a dialog Mass. It seems to be quite a general experience 
that the “‘Deo gratias’’ and the ‘‘Laus tibi, Christe’ are answered 
by only a scattered few of the congregation, perhaps only by the 
Sisters who conscientiously follow the Latin in their big St. 
Andrew’s or Cabrol’s daily missals. If the rest are using their 
English missals, they will usually fail to see the priest extend his 
hand or pick up the book to kiss it. The only expedient which 
would seem to insure a more general response is for the priest to 
drop his voice significantly at the end of the readings or to pro- 
nounce the final words more solemnly and in a drawn-out fashion. 
A “‘leader’’ directing the responses would of course solve the dif- 
ficulty best of all, but is not always available, nor, some priests 
feel, always desirable. Perhaps it is well to recall, likewise, that 
the dialog Mass is only a substitute for the sung Mass, in which 
these responses after epistle and gospel are not chanted aloud. 
Hence, if they cannot be performed edifyingly by the congregation 
in a dialog Mass, no great loss would be involved if the people 
were instructed to make these responses only mentally. 


. 


One by one the pre-war Italian, French and Belgian reviews 
are again making their appearance. The arrival of their first copies, 
after a lapse of six or seven years, is like a joyful reunion with a 
long-absent friend —a friend who through much suffering has 
grown in spiritual stature and from whose new depth of insight 
we are eagerly willing to learn. Among the best of the French 
periodicals must be classed La Vie Intellectuelle and La Vie Spiti- 
tuelle, edited by the Dominican Fathers. The English Dominican 
Blackfriars shares their refreshing breadth and freedom of spirit 
and uncompromising honesty of Catholic thought; but it is good 
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to have the old friends back again. The aims of the new Vie Intel- 
rant % jectuelle, as stated in an article in the January Blackfriars, could 


It Is serve as an apt definition of ‘‘the Catholic mentality’’: 

the In this small land of France (small now that the reign of ‘les Bigs’ 
the has begun!) La Vie Intellectuelle will work modestly to help in that 
wete intellectual development which is demanded if the Church is to be 
Mice at work in the world. It will keep its readers in the closest touch 
rta- with all the new aspects of our culture as they emerge . . . and 
the with the multifariods happenings — economic, social, political, in- 
the ternational — that are changing the face of our civilization. And 
rdi- above all our review will keep a close watch over all those subjects 
ests from which, in the midst of a world in the throes of a new life, 


the collective mind of Christians will draw the source of an au- 
thentic Christian life, at once personal and communal: the study 


s of of the Bible, under the guidance of tradition and under the inspira- 
and tion of the teaching of authority; a common liturgical life, with 
ence the full realization that every one of us achieves his true individu- 
ered ality through taking his place in the common action of the whole 
the Church; a care for the unity of the Body of Christ, a longing for 
bea the return to union of our separated brethren... . 
eir 
bes BOOK REVIEWS 
- to ORTHODOX SPIRITUALITY. An Outline of the Orthodox Ascetical and 


Mystical Tradition. By a Monk of the Eastern Church. S.P.C.K., London 


rO- 
= (The Macmillan Co., New York). 1945. Pp. 104. Cloth, 5s. 
Lif. } = This volume is a well-balanced, synthesized exposition of Oriental 
nate spirituality; it is based on the chief sources of that tradition — Scrip- 
hat ture, the Councils, the monastic writers of Egypt and Palestine, the 
sch great doctors Chrysostom, Basil, the two Gregorys. Thus it is that the 
ad. book is not so much an exposition of Orthodox as of an orthodox spir- 
son ituality. 
ple The author explains his purpose briefly. It is to give “a short and very 
simple introduction to the first principles of the spirituality of the 
Eastern Orthodox Church” (vii). This explains his use of the early and 
= authoritative sources. Of the holy doctors he says: 
es These Masters are common to East and West, although they had greater 
. influence upon the East. It cannot be too often repeated: there is no chasm 
da between Eastern and Western Christianity. The fundamental principles of 
as Christian spirituality are the same in the East and in the West; the meth- 
sht ods are very often alike; the differences do not bear on the chief points. On 
ch the whole, there is one Christian spirituality with, here and there, some 
ve variations of stress and emphasis (viii). 
oa The author also speaks of “evangelical” Christians (ix, 31, 34, 36), 


vit honoring in them “all that is so deeply Christian — and therefore ‘Or- 
i thodox.’” This is not an indication of religious indifferentism, as some 
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with hasty reading might suppose; rather is it an effort to consider first 
“the treasures held in common by the Churches whose ways have parted,” 
than to consider first their errors and the things that separate. For that 
matter the author states clearly a far-reaching and practical difference 
between Orthodoxy and Protestantism, that, namely, virginity is for 
Orthodoxy an essentially higher state than marriage (52f.). 


A bibliographical note is appended (xi-xv), sufficient for “a serious 
grounding” in the subject. The place taken by Catholic writers is worth 
noting, an evidence of the recent popes’ interest and care for the Oriental 
Church. 

The book itself falls into two parts. The first, prefatory matter, deals 
with the historical development (chap. I, 1-21) and with the essentials 
of Orthodox spirituality (chap. II, 22-40). The components of the his- 
torical development the author distinguishes as scriptural, “primitive 
Christian,” intellectual, early monastic, liturgical, and contemplative. 
In the first sections of the second chapter the aim and theory of the 
spiritual life are stated. In this the author confirms the view of such 
writers as Garrigou-Lagrange, Maritain and others. He then deals with 
prayer and contemplation, the holy Mysteries, the Communion of Saints 
and, finally, with the stages of the spiritual life. 

Here the author, mentioning briefly the various three-fold divisions of 
the spiritual life, comes to the question: 

Would it be possible to discover an itinerary of spiritual life officially pro- 


posed by the Church and emphasizing the divine operation rather than the 
psychology of the soul in via? 


The answer is clear: 


Nicholas Cabasilas shows us where the scale of the degrees of sanctification 
adopted by the Orthodox Church is to be found. He distinguishes three 
essential moments in spiritual life: Baptism, Chrisma (confirmation by 
unction), Eucharist. This is not a private view. The official spirituality 
of the Orthodox Church is consigned in her textbook of sanctification, 
that is, in the Ritual (Greek Euchologion, Slavonic Trebnik). The Ritual 
takes man from his baptism and accompanies him to his burial; it consti- 
tutes the most authoritative treatise on the spiritual life. The order in 
which it presents the holy Mysteries expresses the ascending order of the 
sanctification of the soul according to the mind and intention of the 
Church (37). 


According to the scheme just indicated the author in synthesis ex- 
pounds Oriental spirituality, in the three remaining chapters: The Bap- 
tizing Christ (41-61); Christ the Sender of the Spirit (62-81); Christ 
Our Passover (82-103). I shall not attempt here a further summary of 
these already summary chapters. A few notes, however, may be in place. 

Paschal grace occupies the supreme place in this scheme; Pentecostal 
grace is allied with chrism (confirmation). Pentecost came, in the order 
of time, after Easter; the apostles, however, did not attain a complete 
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share in the Paschal grace till their martyrdom, for which the grace of 
the Spirit was necessary. Similarly the gift of the Spirit is necessary for 
a full eucharistic life (39). 


The sacraments play a predominant role in this spirituality. The author 
treats of them in several places, particularly pages 30ff., 38, 42f., 66, 68, 
83, 86. To each sacrament there is an ascetical and a mystical moment; 
the ascetical moment consists in the attitude towards and the preparation 
for the sacrament; the mystical in that the grace of the sacrament is not 
the “outcome of human efforts but is objectively bestowed by our Lord.” 


There are in these several passages two points that are carefully noted. 
The first is that for the Orthodox Church the sacraments retain some of 
the sense of mystery, of secret, and that, in consequence, there is great 
hesitancy in making precise regulations concerning their reception or in 
defining closely their nature. She does not want them to become a 
“theorem or a juridical institution.” In this connection it is profitable 
to recall the words of Pius XII in his Mystici Corpis on the relation of 
the juridical and the spiritual in the Church: 


In virtue of the juridical mission by which our divine Redeemer sent His 
apostles into the world, as He had been sent by the Father, it is He who 
through the Church baptizes, teaches, rules, looses, binds, offers, sacrifices. 
But in virtue of that higher, interior and wholly sublime communication, 

Christ our Lord brings the Church to live His own supernatural life, 
by His divine power permeates His whole Body and nourishes and sustains 


each of the members. . If we examine closely this divine principle of 
life and power given by ‘Christ, . . « We easily see that it is nothing else 
than the Holy Spirit the Paraclete . . . (N.C.W.C. edition Nos. 54, 55). 


The other point that is noted is this: God is in no way bound to the 
sacraments. In our author’s treatment it is not made clear that there are 
some effects of sacramental operation that are not to be obtained except 
through the sacraments. He says, however, “no externals, however use- 
ful, are necessary to God...” (32). And he also says that man may not 
at all neglect them. His great concern is to obviate what he terms “‘sac- 
ramental materialism” (32, cp. 42, 86); for the sacraments are above all 
a pneumatic and mystical reality. 

The author in several places (20, 42, 62, 101ff.) emphasizes the impor- 
tance of light-mysticism for an understanding of Orthodoxy. Intimately 
connected with this is the Hesychast movement (19-23, 96f.) and the 
prominence of the mystery of the Transfiguration. In regard to this once 
much controverted movement, the author appositely remarks that it is 
but a school of spirituality, much as the Spanish school of mystics; and 
that, though it does offer a method and technique, these are not at all 
considered ynique or infallible, nor do they supplant the great doctors, 
Basil, Chrysostom .... But of the light and glory, light-mysticism, the 
whole liturgy is in a way a manifestation of light, of glory — Christ. The 
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ordinary verse sung by the choir after Communion is: We have seen the 
true light, we have received a heavenly spirit... . 

With such emphasis on contemplation, on mysticism, what does the 
author say of perfection? 

Again and again it must be said that contemplation, no more than mysti- 
cism, should be identified with perfection — which is charity (love). But 
a contemplation which would be the utmost exercise of charity, culmen 
caritatis, would also be the acme of perfection, culmen perfectionis. Such 
a contemplation would constitute an end to which it would indeed be 
worth subordinating all human life (30). 

Many other passages invite comment, commendation; some few could 
be stated with greater akribeia (accuracy, precision). Thus, there is no 
reference (so far as the reviewer observed) to that reality referred to by 
Occidental Catholic theologians as sacramental “character.” Again on 
page 69 chrism is said to be “visibly or invisibly conferred.” As to the 
statement (46) that in penance the priest is not a judge, but that it is 
Christ who absolves, note the words of Pius XII already cited. It being 
clearly realized that it is Christ who through His minister looses or binds, 
there should be no great difficulty in seeing that the act of absolution is 
truly judicial. The suggested parity of presence betwen the Lord in the 
Eucharist and the Holy Ghost in the oil of chrism seems not to realize 
adequately that in the Eucharist it is immediately a corporeal thing that 
is present, the Lord’s glorified body, a presence that cannot be paralleled 
with the chrism. Yet the author’s suggestion is not therefore simply to be 
dismissed; in the light of patristic tradition, it has wealth of meaning 
and validity. 


Enough has been said to indicate the tenor and method of this little 
book, valuable to one who desires to understand not merely how our dis- 
sident brothers look upon that most intimate and precious thing — spir- 
ituality, but above all to perceive some of the possible riches of Catholic 
and Oriental tradition. I shall let the author conclude with his own words: 


Christianity was a stream of charismatic life flowing out with torrential 
might from Palestine upon the Greco-Roman world. It was a new spring- 
tide of the Spirit. Out of faith in, nay, out of experience of the risen and 
exalted Christ and the manifestation of His glory, grew the whole efflores- 
cence of prayer and belief, of grace and self-giving, which we call the Holy 
Catholic Church. ‘‘Christ,"” on our lips, is no longer the exact equivalent 
of the name ‘“‘Jesus’’ or of the Jewish title ‘‘Messiah.’’ When we say 
“Christ,’’ we think of the Pentecostal Christ, of the spiritual Lord of the 
new life. It is this spiritual Christ, and not merely the Christ of history, 
who was the source of Christianity. The confession of faith of the first 
Christian generation was: ‘‘Jesus is the Lord’’ (Kyrios Christos). But 
during the same period Paul wrote: The Lord is the Spirit’’ — Kyrios to 
Pneuma (2 Cor. 3:17). This equation magnificently expresses the fact 
that the Holy Spirit living in the Church is one with the historical Jesus, 
and is really the Spirit of Jesus (as well as the Spirit of the Father) (79f.). 


P. S. 
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